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THE ART AMATEUR. 




Pg J3otF Pooh. 



Leonato.— Arc these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Z?<7w John.— Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ado About Nothing* 

S in France, the picture displays at the 
artistic clubs in this country are be- 
coming prominent among the art 
events of the season. The most nota- 
ble exhibition of the kind seen for 
many years in New York was that at 
the Lotos Club during the latter part 
of February. The seventy pictures on this occasion 
were all contributed by members. Mr. Calvin S. 
Brice sent some dozen pictures from his admirable lit- 
tle collection, most of which were new purchases 
which had not been seen before in this country. They 
included a luscious little Knaus — the head of a young 
woman — two excellent Rousseaus, a gray landscape 
of Dupres with the quality of a Ruysdael, two silvery 
Corots, a flower piece by Robie with such juicy roses 
as perhaps he alone can paint, a characteristic Pal- 
maroli— a fashionably attired young woman by the 
sea-shore posed in glaring sunlight, and an exquisite 
Casanova illustrating the fable of the two young 
women, one of whom plucked out the black hairs and 
the other the gray hairs — of their father, was it not ? 
■ — until between them the good-natured old gentleman 

became entirely bald. 

* * 

* 

Besides these Mr. Brice lent a valuable Fromentin, 
"On the Banks of the Nile;" a Jiminez-Aranda, a 
Bouguereau, a Cabanel, a superb Diaz (Forest of 
Fontainebleau), and one of the most brilliant exam- 
ples of Vibert in this country. The last-named pict- 
ure shows a picturesque group of Spaniards, the types 
strongly individualized, outside a tavern tasting wine, 
while Boniface and a comely waitress stand by ex- 
pectantly for the verdict. The glowing color of 
this canvas was strongly brought out by the con- 
tiguity of the Dupres, already mentioned, on the one 
side and a superb Diaz, "Rest in the Forest/' lent 
by Mr. R. F. Knoedler, on the other. This Diaz- 
dogs grouped about the reclining figure of a man — • 
was a worthy rival of Mr. Brice's fine example of the 
master, on the opposite wall. Mr. Knoedler's other 
contributions were a characteristic F€te Champgtre by 
Adrien Moreau, "Comforting the Afflicted," an amus- 
ing genre by Louis Jiminez, and " Queen of the Ha- 
rem," a very large decorative work by Benjamin Con- 
stant. Hung in the place of honor, between this lat- 
ter and the gorgeous panel having the Vibert for the 
centre, was Charles Sprague Pearce's "Water Car- 
rier," refreshing in its cool grays and greens, the 
beauty of which are enchanced by a broad, flat, un- 
burnished gilt frame. The fortunate owner of this 
most pleasing picture of one of America's most prom- 
ising artists is Mr. George R. Blanchard, who bought 
it from the Paris Salon last year, where it won a third- 
class medal. The same gentleman, it may be remem- 
bered, bought Bouguereau's "Alma Parens," which 
has not been exhibited in this country. 

*** 
Other generous contributors to the exhibition were 
Mr. H. W. O. Edye, who sent examples of Frappa, 
Volkhart, Peyrol Bonheur, Borthelkjoff, Castagnola, 
Haussman, Leon Richet, Loyeux, and David Johnson. 
Dr. A. E. Macdonald also showed a David Johnson, a 
charming landscape which made a good pendant to " A 
Catskill Memory," a tender little Kensett, lent by Mr. 
W. J. Mitchell. Mr. Seligman lent a pair of amusing 
genres by Toby Rosenthal called " He laughs best 
who laughs last," a characteristic Brillouin, and an ex- 
quisite little landscape with sheep by Jacque, an early 
work of that painter, differing considerably in style 
from his better-known canvases. Mr. Angelo' L. 
Myers — who owns, among other well-known pictures, 
Kaemmerer's "Portrait of the Countess," Jazet's 
" Departure of the Squadron," and a strong Vibert — 
sent water-colors by Vibert, D. R. Knight, and T. W. 
Wood, " The Smoker" by Brillouin, and " The First 
Walk" by Th. Girard. Mr. F. B. Noyes lent an ex- 
cellent " Mare and Foal" by Herring, a Brittany 
Forest Scene by W. L. Picknell, a marine by Edward 
Moran, and some pictures of the Diisseldorf school. 
Mr. H. H. Nathan was represented by examples of 
C. Delort, J. Worms, Kaemmerer, and Pinchart. The 



accidental proximity of the last two named, by the 
way, recalls to my mind the extraordinary similarity 
in idea and general effect of Pinchart's " The Portrait 
Painter" in this exhibition and Kaemmerer's " Por- 
trait of the Countess," alluded to just now. 

* 
Mr. Douglas Taylor sent "The Connoisseurs" 
by Spiridon, and " Le Theatre Francais" an early 
and interesting street scene by Jean Beraud. Mr. 
Noah Brooks contributed, among other pictures, 
" The Apprentice," one of William M. Chase's strong- 
est works. A contemporary portrait of Henry Clay by 
Jarvis, lent by Mr. Howard Lockwood, should be in 
some public collection. George H. Boughton was in- 
terestingly but somewhat oddly represented by " Van- 
ity" and " Modesty," decorative panels of single 
female figures, with gold backgrounds, lent by Col- 
onel William Bond, and " A Frosty Morning" — lent 
by Mr. W. H. Ritter— one of those familiar little snow 
scenes he produced years ago in this country and the 
frequent repetition of which, perhaps, made him some- 
what color-blind by the time he began to paint his 
graceful evergreen maidens of the last century, who 
have made his fortune in England. 

* * 
* 

The Paint and Clay Club of Boston has also had a 
success, although of a different character, the pictures 
shown by its members at the Boston Art Club gal- 
leries being wholly their own work. It was certainly 
courageous to come in with such a collection im- 
mediately after a very satisfactory general exhibition 
in the same place, to which they had themselves con- 
tributed. My Boston correspondent writes ; 

" There is no attempt to conceal the fact that the Paint and Clay 
Club selected this particular time and occasion to show its 
strength. The collection was well supplied with strong and 
interesting pictures, which were hung as far as possible in 
groups, the works of each artist by themselves. As the total 
number of pictures (130) was about one half what has usually 
been hung in the gallery, none were ' floored ' or * skied.' 
The list of members, which was given in the catalogue, showed 
that the whole collection was the work of twenty-five painters, 
who combined their efforts without the intervention of a jury. 
The most striking features were : F. P. Vinton's portrait of 
Wendell Phillips ; George Fuller's ' Ideal Head ;» Thomas 
Allen's cattle piece and landscapes ; W. F. Halsall's marines \ 
J. Foxcroft Cole's landscapes with cattle ; Louis Ritter's land- 
scapes ; Carlsen's still-life ; the water colors of E. H. Garrett and 
C. F. Pierce, and W. B. Closson's wood-engravings. Mr. Vin- 
ton's portrait is three-quarters high and shows almost a front 
view of the face. As a work of art it is the strongest portrait 
seen in Boston this season, and it is considered an excellent like- 
ness. Mr. Vinton's landscapes, which hung near by, attracted 
much favorable comment. Mr. Fuller sent only one picture, as 
he was at the time committed to a private exhibition. This was 
an ideal head, beautiful in color. Mr. Allen's cattle piece, * On 
Guard,' the largest canvas in the collection, and somewhat too 
evidently an ( exhibition picture,' represented a sturdy and mag- 
nificently colored bull standing guard over a cow lying down 
with her calf. Mr. Halsall's principal picture was a cold gray 
canvas, showing a brig driven toward shore, and trying to beat 
out against a heavy wind and high sea. ' The Pilgrim Ship,' by 
the same artist, gave the result of a series of laborious investiga- 
tions into the rig, build, and appearance of the ' Mayflower,' and 
represented one of the craft of that century in a long and heavy 
sea with a glorious sunset for a background. Mr. Cole, Thomas 
Robinson, C. F. Pierce, and J. B. Johnston all contributed cattle 
pieces. Mr. Pierce is best known as a painter in oils, and the suc- 
cess of his water-colors on this occasion was a pleasant surprise to 
his friends. In figure subjects the collection was noticeably weak. 
The delicately finished figures of Gaugengigl were the only small 
canvases of genre. There were no decorative pictures nor such 
flower pieces as help to light up a collection. Hence the walls 
had a very sombre appearance." 

M. Paul Eudel continues in Le Figaro his alarm- 
ing exposures of the doings of French bric-a-brac 
dealers and manufacturers. The latest batch of 
malefactors which he has shown up is composed of 
falsifiers and counterfeiters of French and Italian 
faiences, Palissy ware, Rouen, Moustiers, and Delia 
Robbia medallions. He makes it more than ever appar- 
ent that the way of the collector is hard ; but also that 
it is mostly his own fault. The man who pays large 
sums for objects, valuable principally from their rarity 
and their historical or industrial interest, lays himself 
open to ridicule if he omits to study the matters which 
he collects — if he takes a superficial appearance and 
the word of a dealer in return for his money, apart 
from whatever artistic merit they may have, which is 
often very little. Old Rouen or Moustiers ware, for in- 
stance, is valuable only for study. If a person essays 
to collect such ware merely out of curiosity or for 
the pleasure of depriving some other of it, sensible 



people will care very little how often he gets cheated. 
If it were not for this class of people systematic fraud 
could not flourish. But, as real amateurs and even 
careful students sometimes fall into the traps which 
are laid for the merely curious, M. Eudel is perform- 
ing a great and necessary work in publishing all the 
cheats that come to his notice. 

* 
In autographs the Parisian forgers devote them- 
selves particularly to the celebrities of the past. You 
see Hugo's autograph can be bought for a franc and 
for two or three louis you can buy a whole letter of 
Theophile Gautier, whose writing is comparatively 
rare. Here the forger's game is hardly worth the 
candle. But a letter by Pascal, or Colbert or Henri 
IV. will fetch several hundred francs, and so the forger 
is repaid for his care in the choice of paper and ink 
and his ingenious applications of photo-engraving and 
his study of the chemical sciences. In books the 
business of counterfeiting began as early as the sev- 
enteenth century when the Lyons printers counter- 
feited the editio princeps of Racine and the Rouen 
printers the editio princeps of Moliere ; type, titles, 
fleurons and culs de lampe were imitated to perfec- 
tion. Nowadays first editions of these authors are 
manufactured out of old fragments completed by 
pages either copied by hand or by some photo-engrav- 
ing and facsimile process that tricks sometimes the 
cleverest experts. Here, again, the game is worth 
the candle, for a first edition of Le Tartufe is worth 
more than $400. The editions of the Elzevirs, of 
Cazin, of Didot, incunabula, manuscripts on vellum, 
and all the fine illustrated books of^ the eighteenth 
and even of the nineteenth century have equally 
fallen a prey to clever forgers and " truqueurs." 

* ^ * 

To the great joy of travelling Americans, says 
M. Eudel, the Italians have taken up again several of 
their old-time arts. At Venice, they make cabinets of 
ebony and ivory " stipi" of tortoise shell, tables in 
certosine and chairs with carved backs as of yore. 
But the work has no artistic value. The painters, the 
sculptors, the gilders, the enamellers, the engravers 
and mosaists, who used to devote their skill and 
talents to this kind of work, are replaced by mere 
cabinet-makers. This inlaid and engraved work is 
nowhere in Europe very well done at the present day. 
The claim that M. Eudel makes that France turns out 
the best may be correct, and yet add little to the artistic 
glory of that country. At Versailles, he says, they 
make admirable fifteenth century triptychs such as 
the Italians have never fabricated. This ivory carving 
is done by workmen of considerable skill, and when it is 
tinted and cracked by plunging in boiling water and 
drying before a hot fire it looks really very well. 
There are many ways of toning ivory, the least un- 
mentionable of which is boiling it in oil. 

* * 

* 

The imitation of Buhl furniture is well known to be 
carried on without disguise. People no longer believe, 
unless as the result of special inquiry, that they are 
buying the work of Buhl himself, wKen they indulge 
their liking for inlaid copper and shell-work. M. 
Eudel gives several paragraphs to this, which can 
hardly any longer be called a fraudulent manufacture. 
Many dealers make a point, of buying up all the 
old secretaires and such furniture of the time of 
Louis XV. and XVI. that they can get, and decorating 
them with copper scroll-work after the designs of Gillot 
and Berain, the successors of Buhl. This should be 
as little likely to deceive anybody as the brass handles 
and key- hole ornaments cast in Houston Street, which 
we find attached to old mahogany bureaus in our own 
bric-a-brac stores. Anybody who is defrauded by 
means of copies of Gouthi6re's chiselled bronzes or of 
Wedgwood's plaques of earthenware executed by 
ordinary modern workmen deserves his fate. 

*'* • 

* 

By the way, how do you spelt the name of the 
famous French cabinet-maker who employed so suc- 
cessfully incrustations of metal and tortoise shell ? Is 
it Buhl, Boule, or Boulh ? Neither one nor the other, 
according to a contemporary historian of Paris, Ger- 
main Brice, who in his " Description de la Ville de 
Paris" gives a list of the notables who had free lodg- 
ings in the Louvre during the reign of Louis XIV. 
Among these notables he mentions Couston, the 
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sculptor, Chatillon, the engraver, Germain, " a very- 
clever goldsmith," and Boul, " 6beniste, dont les 
ouvrages de marqueterie sont fort recherchSs." 

* . * 
* 

The engraver, Mr. Charles Waltner, has been in 
court at the suit of a print-dealer, M. Bourdois. He 
bought of the latter a copy of Rembrandt's Hundred 
Gulden piece for $600, and refused to pay on the 
ground that the engraving had been sold to him above 
its real value and that it was not a first state. The 
plaintiff contended that there could have been no mis- 
understanding as to the state of the proof on the part 
of an experienced engraver. The court also took this 
view, and ordered Mr. Waltner to pay. The eminent 
Rouen collector, M. Dutuit, whose evidence was 
quoted in this case, states that copies of the first state 
of the Hundred Gulden piece are worth from $7000 to 
$16,000, and that only seven copies are known to be 
in existence. . Proofs of the second state are worth 
from $600 to $1000. 

# 
Habert-Dys, to wliose work a place of honor is 
given in this number of The Art Amateur, is hardly 
known outside of France, except through the wide 
circulation of L'Art, the journal with which he is 
closely identified. He exhibited at the Paris Salon 
but once. This was in 1876. The catalogue of that 
year records two panels in faience by M. Jules Ha- 
bert. The compound signature is only of recent date. 
The significance of the " Dys" I do not know. 

* 
The following letter comes to me from Toledo, O. : 
Dear Sir : Apropos of your just criticism of the custom of 
the architect " sprawling his name "on the face, of buildings 
designed by him, allow me to mention an involuntary advertise- 
ment of the kind in this city. A local architect designed a five- 
story building for a resident builder, at the corner of a principal 
business street. The builder accepted the design, but carried 
the building only to the second story. The architect protesting 
against this capitation of his design with considerable heat, the 
builder revenged himself by placing a large memorial tablet in 
the front of the building, inscribed in chiselled stone, with the 
"legend that the building was designed by Blank, Architect. And 
the victim has not as yet been able to rectify his plan accordingly, 
though it is reported now that the exigencies of business will 
. force the builder to add the additional three stories, and thus 

carry out the original plan. - * * 

* . * 

* 

The New York correspondent of The (London) 
Artist found the picture gallery " about the least in- 
teresting part" of the Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibi- 
tion ; " though almost every picture was from a mas- 
.ter hand, French artists only (!) were represented. 
There was, however, one fine picture, a military scene 
by C6rot." " A military scene by Corot" would, in- 
deed, have been both rare and interesting. It is too 
bad that no' one saw this "one fine picture" except 
the correspondent of The Artist. 

*** 
Speaking of Oscar "Wilde and his lecture, a con- 
tributor to The (London) Artist says : 

"I think if the dissatisfied ones had read the lecture in book- 
form without being offended by the sight of what they thought 
affectation of pose in delivery (after all a very minor matter), they 
would have considered the suggestions practical, sensible, and 
free from all tinge of foolish aestheticism." 

The affectations may seem " a very minor matter" 
to you, dear writer, but they were just what persons 
in this country paid to go and see. No one here 
would give a penny to read Mr. Wilde's commonplace 
twaddle about art. Even a cheap reprint of his 
" poems," with all their nastiness, did not sell. 

* 
' The Boston correspondent of the same London jour- 
nal attributes the failure of Mr. Henry Blackburn's 
lectures in Boston on " Modern Art and Artists" to 
" his lack of adaptability and tact, and the display of 
what Mr. James Russell Lowell calls ' a certain con- 
descension in foreigners.' "• Perhaps, also, the fact 
that Mr. Blackburn has nothing original worth telling 
us had something to do with the matter. He is in 
no way distinguished. He is not even notorious. He 
has not been caricatured by Punch, nor does he wear 
knee-breeches. 

* 
Following the example of the editor of the Paris 
Gaulois, the editor of The New York World is so in- 
discreet as to mix himself up in the Mackay-Meissonier 
controversy. Mrs. Mackay paid the artist $14,000 in- 
stead of the $15,000 demanded for her portrait, and 
then destroyed it. Now, The World publishes a jack- 
knife wood-cut of Meissonier, and flippantly remarks 



that if the Frenchman does not like it rt he can burn 
a copy of the paper containing it and consider himself 
even with the American Republic." Is it not possible 
to arrange a duel so that Meissonier or some one else 
may kill the jack-knife artist of The World ? 

* * 
* 

Mr. Feuardent has reason to be proud of the res- 
olutions of confidence in him passed by the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society. The learned 
gentlemen composing- this body have done themselves 
honor, too, in recording their protest against the 
ignorance and vandalism of the so-called restorations 
oi the patched-up^ollection of Cypriote antiquities in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Let Mr. Di Cesnola enjoy 
his meagre triumph. 

" More true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Caesar with a Senate at his heels." 

* , * 
* 

The much-talked-of statue of Bolivar, which it is 
threatened to add to the collection of sculptural hor- 
rors in Central Park, I am assured is the result of a 
business speculation of which the Republics of the 
United States and Venezuela are innocent victims. 

*** 

If the drawing in Prang & Co.'s holiday cards were 
only equal to the average coloring of the same, each 
would veritably be a work of art. For Easter, this 
season, there are some charming conceits. In one 
card we see bright-hued butterflies, emerged from' the 
chrysalis state, becoming absorbed in a flood of 
golden sunshine ; but the chrysalis in the foreground 
resembles an old shoe. A beautifully colored card, 
" He is Risen," shows at the sepulchre an ill-drawn 
angel, whose left hand touches but does not hold what 
may be either a trumpet or a crowbar. In " Easter 
Harmony" we have a pretty female musical trio of 
angels[ delicately printed on white satin, but were 
they not balancing with half-extended wings they 
could not hold on for a minute to the bough upon 
which presumably they are sitting. I do not wish to 
be captious, but Prang & Co.'s color work is so ad- 
mirable one has a right to expect better drawing. 

* 
A new exhibition in New York is that of "The 
Painters in Pastel " — as the little band of young art- 
ists in this new path not too modestly style themselves. 
At the present writing the exhibition, which is to be 
held in the old Moore and Clark gallery, is not yet 
open, but from the contributions I have seen, by such 
leading spirits of the movement as William M. Chase, 
Robert Blum, and J. Carroll Beckwith, it is safe to 
say that the public will find in their work much that 
is new and interesting. The meretriciously smooth, 
soft, and pretty effects are characteristic of conven- 
tional pastel work looked for here in vain. Instead, one 
finds all the freedom and nearly all the vigor of oil. 

* , * 
* 

Speaking on this subject reminds me of a cata- 
logue of pastel paintings in Paris by General Cluseret, 
which is sent to me as a curiosity. It is an odd affair, 
printed in red ink to accord with the general's com- 
munistic tastes. This soldier-painter, it may be re- 
membered, served in the Federal army during the 
war. My correspondent says : " Cluseret, the painter, 
came into existence after 1871 at Geneva, where he 
was the neighbor and companion of Courbet, who 
painted his portrait and gave him hints and explana- 
tions on the technique of his art. The Russo-Turkish 
war attracted Cluseret to the East. He appears to 
have lived and to be still living a very curious life in 
Turkey, and not one of the least curious incidents in 
this life is the fact that, remembering his talks with 
Courbet, he has taken to painting, and hopes to earn 
bread by the sale of his works. That a man of his 
age should have, by force of will, arrived at the result 
we see is wonderful, execrable as that result is, for it 
must never be forgotten that it requires a considerable 
amount of talent to paint even a bad picture." 

* * 
* 

A MORE amusing exhibition of pretentious ignorance 
than that of Mr. Eugene Meeks's paintings at the. 
rooms of the American Art Gallery has never been 
seen in New York. It is but just to the owners of the 
rooms to say that the arrangements for the display 
were made at a distance, and it was hardly possible 
for them to conceive of anything quite so shocking. 

Montezuma. 



BramaMr JftniHri on. 

Hamlet.— Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? 
Polonius. — My lord' I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

Twenty years ago all the theatres in London 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain were compelled to 
suspend their performances during the whole of Lent. 
The blood-and-thunder playhouses, on the Surrey 
side, not being licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
could keep their doors open ; concerts could be 
given ; circuses, menageries and other such shows 
could be witnessed by the public ; but the regular 
theatres were closed and their companies went to 
play outside of London where the Lord Chamberlain 
had no authority and the drama was not regarded as 
irreligious. 

The curious contradictions and anomalies of this 
custom made it so ridiculous that by degrees it was 
modified. First, the regular theatres were allowed 
to open except during Passion Week. Now the only 
days when performances are prohibited are Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday. 

Although we have no Lord Chamberlain here, and 
although in this country there is no union of Church 
and State, yet Fashion takes the place of Law in re- 
gard to Lenten amusements. The theatres are not 
closed by an official edict ; but the edict of Fashion 
prevents the majority of persons from attending them. 
Perhaps you will think that I ought to say the edict of 
Religion ; but Religion forbids all amusements during 
Lent and yet the Opera flourishes because Fashion 
gives it a dispensation which does not extend to the 
theatres. 

The excellent theatrical business which preceded 
Lent encouraged the managers to hope that they had 
secured attractions strong enough to induce the pub- 
lic to break the Lenten law. But, no ; on Ash Wed-, 
nesday the theatres were as empty as the churches 
were full. On the following Monday, such stars as 
Boucicault, McCullough, Goodwin, Robson and Crane 
were unable to attract crowded audiences, and even a 
new play excited no general curiosity. 

One result of the bad Lenten business, will be the 
early ending of the theatrical season. Another will 
be an unusually pious disposition on the part of the 
managers. For example, the Union Square Theatre 
will be closed during the whole of Passion Week, and 
the Madison Square, and probably Wallack's, on Good 
Friday. To be sure, a new play, called " The Fatal 
Letter," will be rehearsed at the Union Square while 
the front doors are shut ; but that does not affect the 

public. 

* * 

* 

The abstinence of the public during Lent has been 
aggravated by the Spring season of Italian opera at 
the Metropolitan and Barnum's greatest show on 
earth, or any other planet, at the Madison Square 
Garden. With the opera to take away his wealthy 
patrons and the circus to empty his gallery, the 
theatrical manager may say, with Mercutio, " A 
plague on both your houses !" If one could conceive 
of a ship wrecked upon Scylla and Charybdis simul- 
taneously, the theatrical manager might pose as the 
captain of that unfortunate vessel. 

As a whist-player changes his suit when his oppo- 
nents trump his tricks, so the manager changes his 
piece in the hope of escaping from the big trumps of 
Manager Abbey and the small trumps of Manager 
Barnum. Few, if any, of the New York theatres will 
have the same programmes at Easter which they ad- 
vertised as great successes. only three weeks before. 
But theatrical successes have long been discredited. 
The Wallack advertisement, " Positively last night in 
consequence of its triumphant reception by the press 
and public," has become historical. 

Already "Orpheus and Eurydice," at the Bijou, 
has been replaced by " La Vie," an English adapta- 
tion of Offenbach's "La Vie Parisienne ;" "The 
Merry War," at the Casino, will give way to " Falka," 
another importation from London, which has been 
tried at Philadelphia ; " The Country Girl," at Duff's 
has been shelved and a too extravagant comedy, 
called " Red Letter Nights" produced ; " Peck's Bad 
Boy" has succeeded "Confusion," at the Comedy 
Theatre; "Tribulations" is underlined to follow 
"Cordelia's Aspirations," at Harrigan and Hart's ; 
" Separation" has been sent upon the road with the. ^ 



